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BOOK NOTICES 



Mexico To-Day . By George B.Winton. New 
York: Missionary Education Movement, 
1913. Pp. x+235. 50 cents. 

No one who wishes to understand economic, 
political, and religious problems in Mexico can 
afford to neglect this book. It is packed with 
information about past and present conditions 
in that unhappy country. Chapter headings 
are: "The Country and People"; "Political 
Evolution"; "Religions, Ancient and Modern"; 
"Social and Moral Inheritances"; "The Intel- 
lectual Awakening during the Nineteenth 
Century"; "The Protestant Movement." The 
attitude of the author with regard to problems of 
the movement is practical and sane. To know 
the condition of Mexico, he says, to sympathize, 
to lend a hand in the work of education and in 
the spread of true religion, is far better than to 
criticize and to threaten her with armed inter- 
vention. 

The story of Mexico, as Mr. Winton tells it, 
is much like that which we meet in the history of 
the Hebrews, but with some of the conditions 
exactly reversed. The country was originally 
inhabited by native Indians, who lived in agri- 
cultural villages and held the soil on the basis of 
that primitive communism through which all 
races have to pass before attaining the status of 
"civilization." This early condition of things 
was violently disturbed by the Spanish con- 
querors, who introduced the historic Roman 
jurisprudence, with its law of private property in 
land. Along with the gradual fusion of Span- 
iards and Indians, there went the reduction of 
communal property to an individualistic basis, 
until today the two original races have prac- 
tically disappeared; and we have the Mexican 
people, who are divided, not by distinctions of 
race, but along the lines ot class. "Mexico's 
greatest problem," says our author, "is the land 
question. All the land of that country is held 
by a very few people, and nearly all of it in very 

large bodies And the worst feature of 

tie situation is that so large a proportion of these 
great holdings remains unimproved. These 
lands are also taxed at a very low rate, especially 
the unimproved sections. In recent years 
lumber and mining syndicates, many of them 
involving foreign capital, have sought, and by 
various means have obtained, possession of much 
land which had been community holdings of 
Indian villages. The Indians have always pre- 
ferred to retain the system of village communes 
in existence before the advent of the Spaniards. 
.... These communal lands, lying mostly in 
the mountains .... are largely unfit for cul- 
tivation, and are kept for common pasturage 
and a fuel supply" (pp. 66, 67, 68). 

The foregoing paragraph gives a kind of snap- 
shot of Mexican history, which only needs to be 



supplemented by the names of a few national 
characters in order to bring it up to date. 
Porfirio Diaz, of course, is the imperialist under 
whom the capitalistic regime was finally con- 
solidated in its present-day form. Madero is 
the idealist, who declared that the land belongs 
to the people, and that they ought to have it, and 
who was triumphantly elected president to suc- 
ceed _ Diaz. Huerta is the conspirator who 
connived in the murder of Madero, and who, 
having seized the reins of government, under- 
takes to restore the system of Diaz. 



Immigration. A World Movement and Its 
American Significance. By Henry Pratt 
Fairchild. New York: Macmillan, 1013. 
Pp. xii-r-455. $1.80. 

Mr. Fairchild's volume is a good introduction 
to a great American problem which more and 
more touches all sides of our social life. The 
book is written in a clear style, is full of facts 
bearing on its theme, and has a good bibliogra- 
phy._ Pastors who wish to make a study of 
immigration in its moral and religious aspects 
will find the book to be useful. It does not pre- 
tend to be an exhaustive treatise; and, as its 
subtitle indicates, it attempts to look at this 
American problem from a "world" point of 
view. It approaches the subject historically 
and internationally. 

While the book is to be recommended as 
furnishing a good introduction to the pre- 
liminary and objective aspects of immigration, 
it can hardly be taken as an authority on the 
inner, fundamental nature of the problem; and 
we cannot regard it as being in any sense final. 
The author speaks for a "sociological " treatment 
(p. vii and passim); but his idea of sociology 
seems to be mainly of the "practical" order 
which too often goes upon the tacit assumption 
that we are competent to form opinions upon 
special questions without having a groundwork 
of knowledge about the " social group " as a fact 
of_ history. The whole tendency of modern 
scientific sociology, as contrasted with the 
"practical" attitude represented by this book, 
is to emphasize that all special social problems 
are but the phases of one underlying problem of 
"human relationships within the limits of the 
group." 

Judged by this tendency, the present volume, 
in spite of its endeavor " to avoid that narrow- 
ness of treatment which so easily besets the 
writer on such a topic as immigration" (p. vii), 
does not articulate its theme within the general 
perspective of social life, and leaves the impres- 
sion that its problem belongs mainly to the 
"expert." For instance, the author seems to be 
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